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Shah Abdali. From Central Asia came to our land not only conquering 
hordes but also others, artists and craftsmen, scholars and philosophers, 
who, each in his own way made a contribution to our culture. 


While East Pakistan fell to the British after Plassey in 1757, it was 
not until nearly a hundred years later that they obtained effective control 
over West Pakistan. British rule is now ended, but one of its major 
consequences is that Pakistan is a member of the Commonwealth. 


This Conference, I understand, is the fifth of the series organized by 
the Institutes of International Affairs in the Commonwealth countries. 
The first was held at Toronto in 1933, the second at Lapstone, near Syd- 
ney, Australia, in 1938, the third in London in 1945 and the fourth at 
Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada, in 1949. Thus, it is for the first time that the 
Commonwealth Relations Conference is meeting on the soil of one of its 
Asian members. This is in itself a fact not altogether insignificant in 
the history of Commonwealth relations. Here you can observe for your- 
selves the problems of an under-developed Asiatic country, problems 
whose speedy solution would make a substantial contribution towards 
the achievement of international stability. Another feature of this 
Conference is that you will have associated in your deliberations not 
only representatives of the sovereign states of the Commonwealth but 
also of other regions such as Malaya, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
West Indies, regions that have not yet attained full self-government. 
Their presence here among you is but another indication of what has been 
called the dynamic character of the Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth undoubtedly possesses this dynamic quality. 
It does not stand still. It constantly adjusts its forms to suit changing 
circumstances. It adapts its rules to meet new situations. It can con- 
ciliate rebels. It can win over its antagonists. I venture to make 
these observations on the strength of my experience as a public man in 
my own country and as its one time representative in Canada and the 
United States. 


What was the relationship a hundred years ago between the terri- 
tories that are now embraced in the Commonwealth? Who could then 
have forecast for them their present inter-relationship? The British 
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had, after a bitter war, lost the American colonies that afterwards became 
the United States. But they still had other important colonies in North 
America, in Australia, and in South Africa, in varying stages of economic 
and political development. They had consolidated their empire in this 
sub-continent. Should these possessions go the way of the American 
colonies or could they be knit into a new pattern, satisfactory and accept- 
able to all concerned? The Indian Empire nearly went the way of the 
American Colonies, when we made a bid for our freedom in 1857. But 
having re-established, with a severity the memory of which still lingers, 
their authority, the British initiated a policy of associating native elements 
with their administration, in howsoever small a measure. The real solu- 
tion of the problem of Britain’s dependencies came in 1867 in the delega- 
tion of the powers of the British Parliament, in so far as those powers 
related to Canadian affairs, to a Canadian Parliament. Canada was 
henceforth no longer dependent upon Britain. The Canadians were a 
new nation, equal in status to other nations. Similar developments took 
place in respect of Australia in 1900 and South Africa in 1909. The 
creation of the last named Dominion, comprising as it did the territories 
of the Boer Republics, which had bezn defeated and destroyed in the 
Boer War, showed that in the new system a position of equality could be 
accorded even to former opponents. The Balfour Declaration recognized 
the Dominions as possessing full international status and sovereignty. 


In our region, the pace of constitutional evolution was slow, pain- 
fully slow. But by 1917, complete self-government was proclaimed as 
the goal. This could only mean Dominion Status. This proposition, 
disputed at first, was affirmed by the Irwin Declaration of 1929. How- 
ever it was not until all sections of the people were in violent ferment and 
a repetition of 1857 seemed imminent that in 1947 India and Pakistan 
became independent. It was agreed that they should begin their career. as 
sovereign states as members of the Commonwealth. By now the right of 
a Commonwealth country. to remain neutral in a war had been demon- 
strated and the right of India and Pakistan to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth was explicitly recognized. Thus today, in spite of the fact that the 
British intruded into our country and conquered it, deprived us of our 
independence and meted out to us discriminatory treatment, often galling 
to our sense of dignity and self-respect, in spite of the fact that in the 
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external sphere they followed policies that were repugnant to us, in spite of 
our history of mutual antagonism, suspicion and distrust, we are in part- 
nership with them in the Commonwealth. 


Hitherto the Commonwealth had been an association of nations of 
European, largely Anglo-Saxon, extraction. Culturally it was European, 
the indigenous populations of the Dominions being totally ignored. 
English was the language spoken by a preponderant majority of its peoples. 
With the emergence of India, Pakistan and Ceylon as independent states, 
its character has undergone a radical change. The population of Pakistan 
alone (76,000,000) is more than the total white population of the Common- 
wealth. In addition India has over 350,000,000 and Ceylon over 7,000,000 
people. It has thus become a multi-racial, a multi-cultural and a multi- 
lingual Commonwealth. Hitherto it was an association of nations that 
followed a similar way of life. Now it is an association of nations whose 
ways of life are very divergent. Hitherto it was an association of nations 
all of whom had constitutional monarchy as the basis of their respective 
political systems. When India decided to become a republic the Common- 
wealth was able to meet this challenge to one of its basic concepts and 
India continued as a member of the Commonwealth. Likewise 
Pakistan’s recent decision to adopt a republican form of government has 
in no way made her position inconsistent with Commonwealth member- 
ship. Thus each nation in the Commonwealth may have its own 
pattern of constitutional structure, suited to the genius of its people and 
their political requirements. I venture to think that the scope for adapta- 
bility in this respect is not yet exhausted. Other countries, which now 
stand on the threshold of Commonwealth membership, such as Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, may follow either of the existing patterns or evolve 
totally new ones for themselves. 


While I am not here to make a policy speech, 1 would not be true 
to myself nor to the nation that | have the honour to serve, if I left you 
with the impression that the people of Pakistan feel completely satisfied 
with the practice of Commonwealth relations. To some of the short- 
‘comings in this sphere as we see them, I shall take the liberty of making 
a passing reference. The most valuable attribute of the Commonwealth, 
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in my judgment, is the freedom of its members to follow independent 
policies in foreign and international affairs. The members are not re- 
quired to speak with one voice in the councils of the world. We our- 
selves have on occasions pursued in the United Nations policies opposed 
to those of some other members of the Commonwealth. But the question 
arises—should this freedom be interpreted to mean that members may 
follow policies that might give rise to serious and even dangerous disputes 
between them? Of course, the procedures of the United Nations are 
available for the resolving of such disputes, all the members of the Com- 
monwealth also being members of the United Nations. But you cannot 
expect much enthusiasm from a member of the Commonwealth, if that 
member is an aggrieved party to a dispute with another member. Un- 
resolved disputes between members are bound to affect the prestige and 
the authority of the Commonwealth, both within and without. The 
least that the Commonwealth as a whole is expected to do in such situa- 
tions is to exercise such moral pressure as it can muster and to insist that 
the dispute be resolved in a just and equitable manner. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that hitherto the Commonwealth has not made a visible 
move in that direction. It has preferred to follow the line of least resis- 
tance and thus given the world an impression of lack of purpose. 


That there should be racial discrimination in any of the member- 
states of the Commonwealth, that is founded on democracy, is wholly un- 
intelligible to us in Pakistan. I am not here referring only to legalised 
racial discrimination in any one country, but have also in mind racial pre- 
judice as an attitude of mind, such as prevails among most of the so- 
called white communities of the Commonwealth. This attitude, incon- 
sistent with the basic assumptions of the Commonwealth, and all that 
results from that attitude, can only be viewed as a blot upon civilization. 
I appreciate that this is a most difficult and complicated subject. That 
it will figure prominently in. your deliberations is, however, a matter of 
satisfaction. 


Equally important to our way of thinking is the problem of self- 
government for dependent peoples, some of whom are, in our judgment, 
ready to assume the burdens and responsibilities of self-government. 
Such peoples, in whatever continent they may be or under whatever flag, 
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are entitled as of right to manage their own affairs and to shape their 
own destinies. Consistently with its principles, it is the duty of the Com- 
monwealth to support their demand for freedom and independence. 


Thus disputes within the Commonwealth, racial inequalities and 
political subjection, with which invariably goes economic exploitation 
of one kind or another, create tensions that are not only unseemly but 
also harmful. They are a danger to the stability and effectiveness of the 
Commonwealth and threaten world peace. This is a challenge to the 
statesmanship of the Commonwealth, so amply represented in this Confer- 
ence, which I trust will be met. 


While this Conference is not official, in respect of the talent and 
political experience comprised in it, it is as weighty as any official confer- 
ence could be. The fact that the delegates will be unhampered by ins- 
tructions from governments, and will meet by themselves in an intimate 
atmosphere, should be greatly conducive to free and frank discussion. Of 
course, your conelusions will not bind governments. But as leaders 
of thought in your respective spheres and countries, the views you are 
able to form in these deliberations will no doubt be later reflected in the 
public opinion and policies of your countries. Your Conferences have 
in the past been fruitful in this sense. They have been fruitful in other 
senses also. They have provided an invaluable training ground for younger 
men of promise. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to us in Pakistan, and to me personally, 
that the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs has felt itself able to 
undertake the responsibility of organizing this Conference. The Institute, 
like the state of Pakistan, is still young and far from being able to com- 
pete on a footing of equality with its older sisters. I have no doubt, 
however, that the experience of this Conference will stimulate its efforts 
and development and will serve to enhance the value of its endeavours. 


I have great pleasure in declaring this Conference open. May your 
labours prove of lasting good to mankind. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN! 


Margarita Barns 


I think we can start by saying that social changes are evolved under 
the stress of circumstances and that standards are always changing as a 
result of this pressure. Let me briefly compare the main outlines of the 
pattern of life of that part of London where I lived as a small girl and as 
it is today and the contrast will give you some picture of the changes that 
have taken place under this pressure of changing circumstances. 


First, when I was young the social classes could be clearly distin- 
guished by their dress, by their deportment and by the way in which 
they spoke. At the top of the social scale were the Court and nobility, 
then came the upper classes, then the middle classes and finally what were 
then known as the working or the labouring classes. Now the sharp 
distinction between the various classes has almost disappeared. 


Years ago the ideal of nearly everyone was to climb to a higher class 
in the social spiral and it was considered fiattering to be taken for a mem- 
ber of a class which was higher than the one to which one actually belonged. 
This ambition would lead to strange notions and sometimes to deception. 
For example, I would cite the absolute desolation of the West End of 
London in summer. After the close of what was known as the London 
Season the Court moved to the country, the nobility followed suit and so 
did everyone with the slightest pretensions. People disappeared to their 
country houses in other parts of the kingdom, the leading shops were 
deserted and the streets took on a barren and melancholy look. So 
general was the exodus that it was considered a great ignominy to be left 
in town and people who could not go away often lived behind shuttered 
windows. 


In those days there was a great aspiration to be regarded as a /ady 
or a gentleman. This involved acting according to a certain code of be- 
haviour and acquiring various mental attitudes. Of course there was 
snobbishness, but at the time of which I am speaking this was not con- 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Instituteon January 15, 1954, 
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sidered reprehensible. One knew what actions were ‘‘genteel”’ and what 
were not “genteel”. For example, the impoverished aristocracy could 
supplement their incomes in certain ways which were considered decorous. 
One was by undertaking the training of debutantes to be presented to 
Court and in society; that was considered quite a “‘genteel”” way of making 
money and sometimes rich American girls would in this way be launched 
in English society. Another way in which the aristocracy supplemented 
their incomes was by letting out their lands for shooting or fishing rights. 
These are a few facts about the upper classes to set the contrast with pre- 
sent day conditions. 


We now come to a brief outline of the middle classes. To begin with, 
there was a sharp demarcation between the professional man and the 
man of business. In this class one found the constant urge to keep 
abreast of one’s neighbour. This was achieved by, for example, sending 
children to the best possible schools and by observing the annual holi- 
days in some style because one had to present a favourable comparison 
with one’s neighbour. Household equipment too had to be brought 
into line; if one family had new curtains, the other would also be anxious 
to follow suit whatever sacrifice this might entail. Sometimes the 
mother of a middle class family would work right through the night sewing 
or renovating her children’s clothes and this was considered the kind of 
thing a mother would do. 


Then let us look at the class known as the working class. As late as 
1930 or even after that I] have seen groups of women workers coming out 
of the textile and other mills wearing wooden clogs on their feet and 
shawls over their head and shoulders, not even a coat and proper foot- 
wear. The livelihood of the workers was both hard and precarious. 


The picture we have today is entirely different because class differen- 
ces are, as I] said, tending to disappear. The sharp distinctions 1 have 
just mentioned have gone for ever and there is now a welding or what 
one might call a close approximation of the various social classes. Indeed, 
one might almost say that in certain respects there is in operation a sort 
of reverse process. Only the other day a person met me who angrily 
referred to what he called our “coolie” civilisation. The reason he gave 
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was that nowadays, in the search for novelty, the customs of what might 
be called the submerged sections of society are being imitated in the fashion- 
able world. There are dances of Negro origin and last summer season 
we were offered by the manufacturers “‘coolie’’ hats and ‘“‘coolie” slacks. 


Now | think we can go into the question of what brought about this 
levelling or approximation of the social classes. Primarily it was the 
impact of war which caused certain important changes in the old social 
order. The essential quality of the contribution made by the workers 
in the 1914-18 war to the economy of the nation was perhaps for the first 
time appreciated. Then, secondly, the work of women was regarded 
so valuable that what they had been fighting for for many years was 
given to them after the war without more ado. They became entitled 
to the parliamentary vote at the age of 30, later it was revised to 28 
and again changed to 21, which is the age at which men became en- 
franchised. Another factor was that the casualty lists of the First World 
War were very high. Indeed, the casualties among the officer class were 
in proportion higher. I think this mutual suffering brought about some 
identity of feeling between the various social classes. There was also 
after the war a great development in the organisation of workers and 
trade union leaders became very powerful in national politics. 


Women’s organisations also increased in number and strength and 
they pressed for conditions of work which would be fair to their members. 
By the time we entered the Second World War fresh fields of endeavour 
were opened to women and they played their part in aviation, medicine, 
engineering and even espionage. 


During and after the 1939-45 war, ways and means had to be found 
to pay for it and we then entered an era of very heavy taxation, income- 
tax being on a graduated basis. It became heavier as the income rose 
with the result that the number of people who today have more than 
£2000 net income per annum is relatively small. Therefore, even if a 
person wished to live at the old standard, he has not the means to do so. 
Consequently, the whole structure of our society has changed. 


The approach to the matter of class has also undergone a revolution. 
Whereas in the past the Court was regarded with awe, the attitude has now 
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become one of respectful affection and even familiarity. When I was 
small it was unthinkable that in print one should refer to a princess with- 
out using the words “Her Royal Highness”. Now the popular press 
when referring to the Queen’s sister simply calls her ‘‘Margaret” and 
quite intimate details of her private life are discussed and speculated on 
by the newspapers. This is perhaps just one way in which we have 
become democratised. I do not think it is due to a lesser feeling towards 
the Royal Family and the Court. In fact there are now more books on 
the Royal Family than there ever were; it is really quite astounding if 
you look at the bookstalls. There you will find life stories of the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Margaret—even the life story 
of Prince Charles who is just five years of age. This shows how the old 
respect for the formalities of life has very largely disappeared; the terms 
of approach are now between man and man, not class and class, and people 
do not seek to hide their origins. This development is no doubt a very 


good thing. 


I have told you of the homes in the country or abroad where in the 
past the owners would spend part of every year. Such houses would 
consist of a number of floors. Today the overwhelming majority of such 
houses have been divided into self-contained flats because there is so much 
pressure on space, while some have become business premises. Former 
occupants have.either sold outright or now live in one flat and draw rent 
for the others. London is as full in August, or even more so than in 


any other month. 


Another aspect of the change in the way of life is that, apart from the 
really large households, a person who has two servants is considered very 
fortunate; if he has one, he is quite lucky, but in most cases there is no 
domestic help. The factories have drawn away this type of labour. 


Now coming to the middle class, the fact is that the upper classes 
having come down and the working classes having come up, the middle 
classes have become sandwiched in the middle and the present danger is 
that they may be squeezed out of existence. Essentially, they have chang- 
ed their aims of life very little. Although we have free education from 
the elementary to the university stage for any student who is sufficiently 
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able to take advantage of it, the average parent in the middle class 
will nevertheless wish to send his son to the “‘public’’ school where the 
father was educated. Here I think I should explain the term public 
school which is largely a misnomer because it does not mean a place 
where the public are admitted freely, although scholarships are available 
for able boys. Such parents still feel that it is upto them to make every 
possible sacrifice to give their children what they deem to be the best 
available education. Now the only way this can be accomplished is 
by economising. Mostly such families have fixed incomes; they are 
military people, civil servants, doctors and so forth. More often than 
not even if a servant were available they have not the money to engage 
one. Once a BBC Brains Trust was asked to give an opinion whether 
the washing or drying up of dishes was preferable and I remember 
Lord Samuel expressing himself in favour of drying up. This situation is 
of some consequence because it means that in middle class homes wo- 
men, who have been educated to quite a high standard, have very little 
time to take advantage of their education. There is now a definite 
opinion that if we are to have planned economy, some way must be found 
of avoiding this dissipation of ability and knowledge. 


Now we return to the working classes. As.I have told you they 
have definitely come up both economically and in their outlook as to 
what is their just due in life and quite rightly so. If you went to factory 
areas today you would find the women smartly dressed and wearing the 
latest style hats, the designs for which are suggested by the numerous 
women’s magazines. As the social revolution has proceeded, industrialists 
have tapped this source of business and that has led to another develop- 
ment. Ready-made clothes are for the most part now cut out in quanti- 
ties by machines and not by hand. You can now see the same type of 
frock being sold at very reasonable price in, for example, the North of 
England, Swansea or the South because they are mostly produced by me- 
chanised labour. This improvement in dress and appearance is also. 
partly the result of full employment which has existed since the war and 
partly because of the welfare services. For some years we have had the 
National Health Service and it is possible for everybody to receive the 
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very best medical attention available, merely by going through the various 


routines. 


Having largely removed the fears of unemployment and the cost of 
sickness, one would have hoped that there might have been a greater sense 
of social security but unfortunately this is not so and here we have a 
paradox. The world situation being what it is, people nave never felt 
themselves less secure than they do today and the question arises whether 


anything can be done about it. 


Today organised public opinion can make itself felt in matters which 
were at one time considered beyond its concern. For example, the 
committee set up by the Queen to make the Coronation arrangements 
decided that although the Coronation would be filmed, it would not be 
televised. This started an outcry. The decision arose from the fact 
that it was essentially a religious service and therefore should not be put 
on the television screen. There was considerable discussion for a few 
days. Then it became absolutely obvious that the public insisted that the 
service should be televised and, omitting the most sacred portion, this 
was done and was a very great success. This was no small matter and 
it shows how public opinion can be brought to bear on national affairs. 


A welfare state sometimes has strange aspects. For example, you may 
have read about the various housing schemes that have been put into 
operation. The working class by reason of their incomes are eligible 
for these houses subsidised by the government and local authorities, but 
people in the middle class, such as retired professional people, are not 
eligible. So the result is that if you visit a large housing estate where 
there is very good equipment, perhaps refrigerators, washing machines 
and so forth, you will find that these houses are occupied by working class 
people.’ Professional class people now often live in houses previously 
occupied by such workers as gardeners and gamekeepers. 


In spite of certain shortcomings, our society has on the whole taken 
a definite step in the right direction. False pride connected with the 
status of various forms of work has disappeared and the dignity of labour 
has been established. Boys from the working class can become eminent 
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scientists and a Marquess is a salesman for washing machines and refri- 
gerators. One of Sir Winston Churchill’s daughters is a distinguished 
actress. Other young women from aristocratic families earn money 
as models for clothes, as waitresses in the country homes of their parents, 
now open on payment to the public, and as photographic models for 
advertisements of cosmetics, jewellery, and other articles of interest to 
women. In the battle for women’s rights, the outstanding major issue is 
the demand that equal work should be rewarded by equal pay. This 
has always been conceded in the medical world and when it extends 
yet further (the promise has been in existence since 1918) we shall doubt- 
less see further social changes. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: What changes have occurred in the intellectual class, for 
example, professors etc. ? 


Mrs. Margarita Barns: The intellectual class is now drawn from all 
three classes and they form a section of the middle class. Certainly they 
are handicapped as a result of the readjustment which is taking place 
in our way of life. Because they have to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time on domestic matters such as shopping, cooking and 
cleaning, there is not the requisite leisure for study. Labour saving devices 
in the home seem to be the answer but these are expensive and in short 
supply as we have to concentrate on our export market in order to acquire 
sufficient dollars to enable us to buy raw materials for manufacture. 


Question: Would you describe what has happened in England during 
the last thirty years as progress? 


Mrs. Margarita Barns: On balance—certainly:. The emphasis _ is 
now on the individual and not on the class in. which a person was born. 
We are working towards the creation of a new'society and not just catego- 
Ties of society. ! 


Question: What changes have been brought about in England by 
nationalisation and what has been the legacy of the present Government ? 


Mrs. Margarita Barns: This is a very wide question and it can only 
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be answered summarily. The nationalisation of the mines was agreed 
upon in principle by all parties, while the nationalisation of the railways 
has also been accepted. The competitive element that previously existed 
between the various railway systems has been eliminated and I think it 
is axiomatic that such elimination does not necessarily mean improved 
Standards. But it is also relevant to mention that as a result of the war 
our people were tired and exhausted, and our engines and rolling stock 
were in a bad state of repair, and little could be done about this for some 
time until the financial situation was more favourable. The Labour 
Government integrated rail and road transport but the Conservative 
Government has denationalised road transport. They have also gone 
back on the steel nationalisation plans. It is difficult to assess their 
legacy when they are still in office but broadly speaking I would say that 
although Labour is holding her own in the bye-elections, there is never- 
theless a feeling in the country that things are on the move in the right 
direction. It may be that external pressures have prevented people from 
being too critical of the shortcomings. 


One of the problems met by the Conservative Government was that of 
the numerous controls which, owing to the shortage of essential materials, 
had not been relaxed since the war. The present Government has tried 
to cut through all these restrictions on enterprise and in the case of build- 
ing, where licences have been extended to private builders, one can see a 
considerable narrowing of the gap between the demand and the supply of 
houses. 


Question: Is there any difference in the standards of the various 
British Universities ? 


Mrs. Margarita Barns: Broadly the answer is yes but it is a question 
for an expert. I would only say that there is a strong move to bring 
about greater sympathy and harmony between the students of the humani- 
ties and the scientific side. 


Question: What is the present attitude in Britain towards religion? 


Mrs. Margarita Barns: My impression is that the breach between 
precept and practice is less now than it was hitherto. By and large people 
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are more religious-minded though doubtless not so formally. Perhaps 
this has been brought about by the catastrophic events of the past but 
even more by the appalling future that faces us unless we make some 
spiritual assessment for our existence here on earth. There never was a 
time when people were more enquiring as to the ultimate purpose of life 
and they are no longer shy of referring to God; they know that material 
advancement is not an end in itself because there is no end to 
materialism. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 
Mahmoud Abu Saud 


The recent ordeals of the Muslim world at the hands of the West- 
ern powers and the inability of the Arab League to be of help have led to 
many questions about it. All Arabs who have any connection with the 
non-Arab Muslim world realize this. The main questions are: Is the 
Arab League an Islamic organization or not? Why is it confined to the 
Arabs? Is racialism consistent with Islamic ideology? 


Islam does not in the least recognise racialism; it condemns it. There 
are many sayings of the Holy Prophet denouncing racial considerations 
and declaring that human beings are alike, notwithstanding their colour 
or descent. But, is the Arab League a racial grouping? The answer to 
this question is in the negative. There are at present eight members of 
the Arab League, namely, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Egypt and Libya. The mother language of all these 
nations happens to be Arabic; but they are not of the same anthropolo- 
gical origin. There is very little resemblance between an Iraqi and a 
Libyan; and there is no racial relationship between a Lebanese and 
a Yemenite. True, the ancient Arab conquerors have all over these count- 
ries left some traces of their own race. That racialism is not the basis of the 
Arab League is further indicated by the fact that it will be joined by Sudan, 
Tunisia, Algiers, and Morocco as soon as they become independent; 
indeed these countries will be welcomed in the Arab League. Nobody 
can say that the Sudanese, the Moroccans, the Syrians and the Yemenites 
are of the same race. 
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What then is the basis of the Arab League, if it is not racial? All the 
member nations have a common mother tongue, which is Arabic. But 
a common language is not sufficient to keep together such a big group of 
people, spread over a vast area of land. In fact, language is not the basis 
of the Arab League; it is only a sign of a more solid subsisting relation- 
ship. However, that should not lead us to belittle the importance of a 
common language. 


Nor is the historical unity of the Arab nations the basis of the Arab 
League? It is true that most of the Arab countries had, until the nine- 
teenth century, a common history. But we should not forget that that 
history was erratic and led most of the Arab world into political 
strife and ideological differences, into separate states and religious sects, 
which played havoc with the common man’s life as a Muslim. Indeed, 
Arab history led more to disunity than to unity. That history can hardly 
provide a safe basis for the Arab League of the 20th century. But in spite 
of political disunity and sectarianism, there persisted the common belief 
in Islam. It is this common affiliation that holds the Arabs together. 


True, there are many Arabs who are not Muslims. But they are 
united with their Muslim fellow citizens by virtue of Islam. Naturally the 
non-Muslims do not believe in Islam. But Islam believes in the rights 
of non-Muslims. The experience of Christians and Jews who, since the 
revelation of Islam, have been living amongst Muslims, has convinced 
them that Islam safeguards their interests and defends their rights better 
than any other system, secular or ecclesiastical. Their experience has 
taught them that with the Muslims their prosperity and safety as a mino- 
tity are assured. While the Muslims recognize the divine origin of 
Christianity and Judaism, the Jews and Christians living in their midst 
have in many ways become imbued with the Islamic philosophy of life. 
Hence, all Arabs have, in broad sense, acquired a common ideology and 
live as one society. 


The decay of the Muslim world, which resulted from the progressive 
disintegration of the Turkish Empire, was mainly due to the fact that 
underlying Turkish rule there were some un-Islamic ideas. There were 
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racial discrimination, social injustice, ostentation and pomp, militarism 
and materialism. The Ottomans were first class warriors; but as in the 
case of Moghuls, their fighting was an end in itself. They even fought 
against their Muslim brethern and subjugated them. They did nothing 
to propagate the teachings of their religion. While they fought and won 
wars against Europeans, they made very few conversions; and I am in- 
clined to think that they never meant to. 


The Arabs suffered a great deal of humiliation and privation at the 
hands of the Ottomans. They were looking for the day when they would 
be free and independent. During the First World War the Europeans 
made the Arabs believe that they were their saviours. They defeated 
the Turks. But they occupied the Arab countries. These countries were 
in a pathetic state of ignorance and backwardness. The Arabs soon 
found out that their European saviours were really new colonisers. Then 
started the Arab national movements. These were not the result of 
deliberate thinking; nor was it considered by the people how far national- 
ism was consistent with their cherished ideals of Islam. But the national 
movements were the inevitable reaction to the colonies and protectorates 
set up by the British, the French, the Italians and the Spanish, in Arab 
territories, after Turkish rule had been ousted from there. Countries 
were arbitrarily created first to satisfy the greed of the several imperial 
powers and secondly to divide the Arab people and thiis to keep them 
constantly weak. During the two World Wars, the slogans of self- 
determination, democracy, equality and liberty were propagated by the 
belligerents to gain sympathy of the masses. The Arabs asked for their 
liberty. But they had been cut into pieces and materialism had infected 
their leaders. However, the Arab masses never adopted nationalism as 
their ideology. They made use of it only for promoting their move- 
ments. 


The Arabs felt that as long as they were cut up into fragments and 
artificially divided into small nations, their struggle for liberation and 
independence would be difficult and even futile. They felt that unity 
was essential for them. The imperialist powers sensed the new trend 
and realized the danger of standing against the genuine and popular 
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aspiration of the masses for unity. During the Second World War the 
Western allies, who were in dire need of help in the Middle East and who 
therefore wanted to please the Arabs, agreed to the idea of their unity. 
Thus, the Arab League was born. 


This is the historical background of the Arab League. What is the 
attitude of the Arab League towards Muslim problems? What are these 
problems? They fall into two broad categories, political and social, 
which are both closely interlinked. Political problems embrace the 
relationship of the Muslim countries inter se. Social problems relate to 
economic conditions, education, culture, ideology and religion. 





Let us frankly examine the political situation in the Muslim world. 
Most Muslim countries are under the control or tutelage of some non- 
Muslim power. Tunisia, Algiers and Morocco are under direct French 
control and are either protectorates or colonies. The British armies are 
still in Egypt. Iraq and Jordan are tied to the British Empire. Some of 
the Princes of the Arabian Peninsula are directly under the British. Iran 
and Afghanistan are powerless to exert themselves in international 
affairs. Some Muslim countries which were under foreign domination 
for a long time, even though they have now been liberated, are still 
subject to the influence of their former rulers. Some are sufficiently free; | 
but not sufficiently strong. Their problem is to strengthen themselves, 
so as not to feel the need to take sides in the mutual rivalries of alien 
powers and to play the role of the dominated under the guise of an ally. 





The question is how can the Arab League solve or participate or help 
in solving these problems. The Arab League is fully conscious of the 





situation and of its seriousness. It knows that the affinities between its 
member states and the other Muslim countries are so close and authentic 
that any good rendered to those countries will result in good to the Arab 
world itself. Thus, the League adopts the cause of all colonised Muslim 
countries and defends them as its own cause. It must however be re- 
membered that, by virtue of its constitution, the Arab League is not an 
executive body. Nor does it possess an army. The utmost that it can 
do is to bring problems relevant to its jurisdiction before its Council. 
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This Council is composed of representatives of member states. Since 
these representatives are officials of the various Governments, the policy 
of the Council becomes necessarily the policy of these Governments. 


The Arab League can only lend its moral support to liberation move- 
ments in Muslim countries, and call upon its members to stand by these 
countries in international forums and perhaps directly contribute help to 
these movements. The Arab League has actually done so, for instance, 
in regard to Tunisia, Libya, Algiers and Indonesia, in their struggle for 
independence. The Arab League will always do that. 


The other Muslim problems are of vast ramifications. Every country 
has its own problems. Pakistan has got the Kashmir problem; the Arab 
countries have got Israel; Indonesia has not yet settled its account with 
Holland. Muslim minorities all over the world are asking for help from 
the Arab League. In fact every Muslim community is faced with some 
special problem of its own. In matters like this, the general principle 
of the Arab League is that it stands indiscriminately for the cause of right, 
justice and peace for all human beings. That is what Muslim countries 
and Muslim communities ask for. Their claims are clear, righteous 
and just. For the acceptance of these claims, all that the Arab League 
can do is to appeal to international conscience. You may say that that 
is not an effective weapon. But it is the only weapon in the hands of 
the Arab League. 


The second category of problems confronting the Muslim world 
is what I have described as social. The Muslim world is afflicted with 
ignorance, despite the fact that they have their own sources of knowledge. 
They have overlooked the Holy Quran and indulged in fantastic ec- 
clesiastical controversies, neglected the study of science, to whose develop- 
ment the early Muslims contributed so much, shut their hearts to the 
high values inculcated by Islam. This is the crux of the problem facing 
all Muslim countries. If we want real, speedy progress for the hundreds 
of millions of destitute Muslim paupers scattered all over the world, we 
must first and foremost rid them of ignorance. True, they also lack 
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material prosperity and power. But they can have these only if they have 
knowledge. 


The Arab League is aware of the most intricate ideological problems 
confronting the Muslim countries, problems that arise out of the conflict 
between the so-called capitalist democracy and communism. These 
modes of life cannot be scientifically called ideologies, for the simple 
reason that they do not provide people with an ultimate goal, or a system 
of values, to be attained. Nor do they comprise any ideal which is 
clear cut, and which the masses can aspire to. On the contrary, both 
of them start and finish at one limited fact, namely, material well-being. 
A philosophy of stomachs or an idea of the satiation of physical instincts 
can never be considered to be a human ideology. The Arab League for 
its part is trying hard to establish the importance of religious ideals and 
to translate into practice the tenets of Islam. 


PAKISTAN’S ECONOMIC INTERESTS AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


I. A. Mukhtar 


The foremost concern of Pakistan is to raise to the maximum degree 
the existing sub-human living standards of her people, and all her policies 
in the national and international spheres should be directed to that 
supreme end. That is to say, the economic development of the country, 
through an optimum utilization of her resources, human and material, 
should be the sole consideration with the policy-makers of Pakistan. 
But economic development of countries like Pakistan—under-developed, 
overpopulated, with excessive pressure on land—raises problems of 
finance and know-how, which necessitate dependence on loans and aid 
from the developed countries of the world. The sources of such loans 
and aid are limited. Since Pakistan is one of a number of countries 
that have recently gained independence and are facing almost identical 
problems of economic development, she has to compete with them in the 
matter of foreign capital. Besides, there is the rival group of countries 
comprising the war-ravaged Western Europe, and areas of strategic 
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importance in the Middle East and the Far East, in whose economic 
and military rehabilitation the countries who can spare capital are inter- 
ested. These facts have necessarily to be borne in mind in all discus- 
sions of Pakistan’s foreign policy. 


The issue of Pakistan’s membership of the Commonwealth, though 
apparently political in nature, has its economic implications. On eco- 
nomic grounds the desirability or otherwise of our remaining in the 
Commonwealth can be judged by the effects of these implications on our 
policy of economic development. Commonwealth membership implies 
directly the giving of tariff concessions to its other members, including 
the British dependencies, under a scheme known as the Imperial Pre- 
ference. Indirectly, the Colombo Plan and the Sterling Area are <e facto 
Commonwealth schemes and, with the exception of the Union of South 
Africa, which has not joined the Colombo Plan, and Canada which is 
outside the Sterling Area, all Commonwealth countries are parties to these 
schemes. In principle, an independent Commonwealth country may 
or may not join them; and some non-Commonwealth countries are 
included in each of them. But a preponderantly large part of the popula- 
tion represented in these schemes belongs to the Commonwealth count- 
ries; and the United Kingdom occupies a central position in respect of 
their organization and functioning. Pakistan is a born-member of the 
Sterling Area, and, along with other Commonwealth countries, took the 
initiative in the discussions, which led to the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia. 


Of these three, the Imperial Preference, the Colombo Plan and_ the 
Sterling Area, the first hardly needs any mention. Suffice it to say that, 
after having lived a vigorous life for well-nigh two decades, Imperial 
Preference now stands practically on its last legs, particularly in relation 
to Pakistan. The factors which have led to its precipitous decline in 
recent years, need not be recounted here. 


The Colombo Plan meant for Pakistan a Six-Year Development 
Plan, involving an estimated cost of Rs. 2,600 million, out of which Rs. 
1,400 million were to be raised internally, and, for the balance, external 
sources were to be relied upon. This Six-Year Development Plan. along 
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with the Two-Year Priority Plan, which was superimposed on it later, 
has now been abandoned. Just now Pakistan is trying to formulate a 
new plan, more systematic and realistic in nature than its predecessor. 
All the same, development work has been going on in different fields of 
national economy and in some of them substantial results have been 
achieved. Not only this, Pakistan has received foreign aid, technical and 
material, under the Colombo Plan provisions from Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand totalling up to Rs. 126.317 million during the last three 
vears. The abandonment of the Six-Year Development Plan, however, 
was due, among other things, to the non-availability of capital to the 
required extent both internally and externally. But this is not to deny 
the value to Pakistan of the Colombo Plan itself. The Plan did create 
fo: her additional sources of the supply of foreign capital. The volume 
of the foreign capital yielded by these Commonwealth sources was, how- 
ever, very small. 


The Sterling Area, of which Pakistan is a member, is in its nature a 
mere monetary mechanism, which seeks to maximise the quantum of 
international trade directly between its members and indirectly in the 
world as a whole, by creating as large an area as possible of multi- 
lateral pattern of trade in the world. The world it would appear is, for 
all practical purposes, now permanently wedded to bilateralism. The 
Sterling Area represents, in other words, an effort to revive the role of the 
sterling as an international currency, which is both acceptable and avail- 
able for effecting international payments in a multi-cornered trade. 
Whatever its ultimate fate might be, the question is as to how far is it in 
ihe interests of Pakistan to remain a member of the Sterling Area. 


Clearly, the task of economic development, which Pakistan has in 
hand, makes it imperative for her to increase her foreign trade to the 
maximum extent. Indeed, trade is, to a substantial degree, a substitute 
for foreign aid. If, for instance, Pakistan is able to sell her entire annual 
surplus output of jute, cotton, hides and skins, wool and tea, at profitable 
prices, to the outside world, there is no doubt that she would be able to 
import the bulk of her requirements in respect of capital and consumer 
goods from foreign sources, without incurring much international indeb- 
tedness. This is precisely what is not happening. Two main reasons 
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for this are, first, that the world demand for Pakistan’s exportable surpluses 
(raw materials) is less stable than it is for manufactures generally; and 
secondly, due to the prevailing spirit of bilateralism, Pakistan cannot 
sell her goods to such countries whose goods are, for one reason or an- 
other, not acceptable to her. It is this latter difficulty, whose solution, to 
some extent, our membership of the Sterling Area offers. 


As matters stand at present, Pakistan’s total trade with the Sterling 
Area countries is carried on through the medium of sterling. Besides, 
payments in respect of her trade with Japan and the European Payments 
Union countries are facilitated through sterling. In the year 1951-52, 
the total value of Pakistan’s trade with these two groups of countries 
formed nearly 80 per cent of the value of her trade with the whole world, 
excluding India. (Of course, it is trade within the Sterling Area alone 
which takes place on a multilateral basis. With Japan and the E.P.U. 
countries bilateral agreements have to be made). 


Besides, the Sterling Area Dollar Pool is a source of great advantage 
to Pakistan, in so far as she has been able to keep her imports from the 
United States at a higher level than if she had had to limit these imports to 
the value of her exports to that country. 


As against these advantages, the Sterling Area membership imposes 
certain restrictions too. For instance, the decision taken at the last 
two Commonwealth Conferences requires the members of the Common- 
wealth to adhere to a policy of disinflation and of concentration on the 
development of those sections of their respective internal economies, 
which directly or indirectly reduce pressure on the Sterling Area’s balance 
of payments with the Dollar Area. Thus Britain needs to concentrate 
more and more on the engineering industry and the rest of the Sterling 
Area on the production of those raw materials, which are in demand in 
the Dollar Area countries. This runs counter to the developmental needs 
of Pakistan. She needs to diversify her economy, so that her dependence 
on a few raw materials, whose prices are subject to violent fluctuations in 
international markets, might decrease. 


Moreover, the principle of investing new capital, whether obtained 
internally or from external sources, in those industries which help to 
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improve a country’s balance of payments, seems to be misconceived, 
even theoretically. Selection of industries, in which investment should 
be made, has to be governed by the marginal principle. Additional 
capital should seek that industry in which its marginal productivity is the 
highest. On the other hand, goods which directly or indirectly help 
the balance of payments depend on the comparative cost position. 
Between the two there is no necessary relationship. 


Naturally, therefore, Pakistan’s course of future development should 
not be tied down, even temporarily, to particular channels dictated by 
the short-term balance of payments considerations. Even with regard 
to the cuts imposed from time to time on imports from the Dollar Area, 
it has to be recognised that in the case of Pakistan such cuts cannot go 
beyond a certain limit set by her requirements of capital goods, which 
are obtainable at the cheapest prices and at the earliest delivery dates 
from the United States. 


These considerations, however, do not prove that Pakistan should 
make an immediate exit from the Sterling Area. Indeed, the advantages 
of remaining in it are great, and the restrictions resulting from it are of 
rather a flexible nature. Unless, therefore, the benefits of Sterling Area 
membership diminish substantially, or the restrictions become more rigid, 
Pakistan should continue as a member. 


But to connect the issue of Commonwealth membership more 
closely and clearly with the need for economic development of Pakistan, 
it may be asked whether in the existing international set up, political, 
strategic and economic, Pakistan can obtain a greater amount of foreign 
capital in its various forms and from the various possible sources, by 
remaining in the Commonwealth or by stepping out of it. For, clearly, 
the extent and the pace of Pakistan’s economic development are directly 
dependent upon the measure in which foreign capital can be found by 
her. This is particularly so, because the rate of her domestic capital 
formation is hopelessly inadequate, relatively to her needs. Her total 
domestic savings at present could be put at something well below Rs. 500 
million annually, whereas the minimum capital she would need annually 
to effect even 1 per cent increase in her national per capita income would 
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be considerably more than thrice that figure. (No direct estimates in 
this regard have so far been prepared. The above statement on minimum 
capital requirements is based on an indirect inference from some esti- 
mates made by the U.N. Committee of Experts in 1951). 


Britain herself has been in a tight corner in the matter of foreign 
lending in the post-war years. This has been due to her problems of 
Sterling Balances and balance of payments position with the non-Sterling 
Area. So far, therefore, Pakistan has received only one tied loan from 
Britain of the value of Rs. 92.6 million (July 1953) for the purchase of 
capital goods from her for agricultural improvement. And, now, the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company, formed recently in 
London, has announced its decision to invest in the form of equity capital 
Rs. 92.6 million in the Sui Gas Co. This perhaps is, from Pakistan’s 
point of view, a desirable form of foreign capital. But unfortunately this. 
form has so far been avoided by foreign capital in Pakistan’s case. 


So far as Britain as a source of the supply of capital to Pakistan is. 
concerned, one cannot be too optimistic. For, according to The Econo- 
mist (September 5, 1953 issue), “it seems fairly certain that net disinvest- 
ment is still proceeding apace in non-corporate business” in Britain, and 
even in corporate business the estimate is that “companies may be adding 
to their nett real assets by between 0 and | percent a year.”’ This situa- 
tion is the result not of over-investment in the past, or of a_ recession, 
but is directly accounted for by a low level of new capital formation and 
fixed investment. (Britain is currently saving about 13 per cent of her 
gross national income, as against a substantially large percentage in the 
case of certain West European countries). 

The contribution made to Pakistan’s capital resources by Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand combinedly, during the last three years, has 
already been indicated. It would not be at all unrealistic to assume that 
their interest in Pakistan’s economic development being, at best, indirect, 
their future performance would not be spectacularly more liberal. 


During the last two years, aid received from the American sources 
(T.C.A., Ford Foundation and Special Wheat Aid) adds upto Rs. 397.54 
million. The Export-Import Bank’s loan of Rs. 49.54 million is on top 
of it. 
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Further, loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are greatly facilitated, if the United States decides to favour 
them. Already loans of the value of more than Rs. 100 million have 
been secured from it. In future, the United States can prove much more 
helpful in the matter of the supply of capital to Pakistan than the com- 
bined Commonwealth sources. 


The whole issue, therefore, boils down to this one question: Shall 
Pakistan’s chances of receiving capital supplies from the United States, 
and all U.N. Specialised Agencies, in whose decisions United States 
attitudes carry weight (by dint of her being the largest single subscriber 
of their capital) increase by Pakistan leaving the Commonwealth or not ? 
The entire record of the United States past dealings with the Common- 
wealth, the Sterling Area and the Colombo Plan, points unmistakably 
to an answer in the negative. She has consistently been helpful to them, 
and has been trying to strengthen them, through financial aid and loans. 
Indeed, it might be argued that in the existing world situation of tension 
and cold war, it serves her own interest best to have a strong Common- 
wealth as a powerful potential ally in the event of an emergency. Besides 
this, she has given ample proof of her deep concern in the matter of the 
development of the weak and under-developed countries outside the 
Soviet zone; and such countries form an overwhelmingly large part of 
the Commonwealth today. 


United States interest in the Sterling Area is purely of an economic 
nature. The value of her exports to the Sterling Area would undoubtedly 
decrease, if the Area broke up and if each of the countries now in it had 
separately to balance its payments with her. 


If, therefore, Pakistan can expect to receive as large a supply of 
capital from the United States by remaining in the Commonwealth, as 
she possibly can by leaving it, there is a clear advantage to her in staying 
where she is; for in this position, she is able to count on assistance both 
of the United States and of some of the Commonwealth countries. 
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THE RADIO AS A POLITICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORCE’ 


S. F. Stevens 


Let me begin by saying that I think that the claims made for the 
radio as a political and educational force are greatly exaggerated, parti- 
cularly in the field of domestic politics. Of course, when we talk of radio 
we must be clear what kind of radio we mean; do we mean the broadcast- 
ing organisations that are purely (or impurely) propaganda organs like 
that in Hitler’s Germany? Or do we mean public service broadcasting 
like you have in this country and we have in Great Britain? 


In the world of radio I would put at one extreme Radio Moscow 
and the other the B.B.C. Whereas Radio Moscow is admittedly an 
organ of the government in power, the B.B.C., I think, enjoys a greater 
degree of freedom than any other radio organisation in the world. 


All other broadcasting services stand somewhere in between, and I 
think that the position of some of them might surprise you if you examined 
them closely. Many broadcasting systems which are non-commercial 
and are planned as public service systems are still organised as govern- 
ment departments, with a Minister having authority over schedules and 
programme content, and to my mind this is even worse than a commercial 
system. 


The influence of a public service radio organised on a national basis 
and having complete freedom over its programmes will obviously be 
very different to any other, but even in case of the purely propaganda 
machine I think its influence is much less than is commonly supposed. I 
do not believe that the kind of picture drawn by Orwell in his book “‘1984’” 
could ever come true. 


Most of us here have a pretty clear idea of the kind of broadcasting 
that Moscow puts out to its home listeners, and I would say that it is far 
from pacific in content or intent. And yet many intelligent people who 
have recently visited Russia, and who have had opportunities of speaking 











1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 2, 1953. 
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freely to ordinary Russians, tell of their great wish for peace. If it is true 
that they have this desire, then they certainly have it in spite of, and not 
because of, the efforts of Radio Moscow. 


Now let us look for a moment at Britain and see what influence the 
B.B.C. has had in the realms of domestic politics. In the three post-war 
elections an increasing use has been made of radio. Leading politi- 
cians have been coached in the use of the microphone, each Party has 
a Minister one of whose jobs is to look after the Party’s interest in 
broadcasting matters. People who have become prominent as radio per- 
sonalities in other fields have been chosen as parliamentary candidates. 
But what evidence is there that this has made the slightest difference? 
The last election but one resulted in almost a dead heat, and the present 
government has to rely on the Liberal Party to keep it safe. 


It is interesting to recall that the greatest political landslide in modern 
history—British history of course—occurred in 1906, long before the days 
of broadcasting. 


Of course the B.B.C. bends over backwards in its efforts to be im- 
partial and to avoid exerting any influence. As most of you know, it 
goes to quite extraordinary lengths to avoid favouring any side, or even 
to appear to favour any side. Party political speeches are rationed 
according to the number of parliamentary seats held by each Party; even 
when dealing with non-controversial matters every attempt is made to 
bring as many Conservative as Labour speakers to the microphone; and 
in the case of members of Parliament, a monthly return is sent to the Whips 
office. The Party managers are often consulted about speakers on the 
foreign services. 


Of course if the Prime Minister or any other Minister wishes to speak 
on a non-party issue he is put on the air, but on these occasions he speaks 
as a member of the government in power and not as a party politician. 


Now in spite of all the efforts of the programme planners to prevent 
it, radio personalities will always emerge who will exert a considerable 
influence. But this influence is usually confined to the speakers’ own 
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field of work or interest and an attempt to transfer his influence to some 
other sphere is seldom successful. 


Let me give you an example of this. A year or so ago a certain 
radio speaker who used to broadcast early in the morning to millions of 
listeners influenced as many people as any other radio speaker, perhaps 
more than any other. Having become a Member of Parliament, he was 
used during the last election for party political broadcasts—and remember 
these are great occasions, each Party has only four or five of them—and 
he was also a speaker in radio debates in which each side took part. In 
both he was an utter flop. Of course you will understood that I am 
giving you only my personal view, but I believe that he lost more votes 
than he gained. 


Let me give you another example of this. You all remember the 
wonderful use that Mr. Churchill made of the microphone during the 
war. He moved millions of men and women to heights of emotion they 
had never before experienced. I think that it will be a very long time 
before any radio speaker will equal the influence of Mr. Churchill during 
the war. But then he was speaking to a strong united people, a people 
who were saying tell us what to do and we'll do it. But when five years 
later Mr. Churchill spoke as a party political leader what a difference 
there was. Here was the same man enjoying the same place in the affec- 
tions of his listeners, but what use was the radio to him then. All the old 
oratory was there, there was the same mastery of his subject, but he failed 
utterly to win the majority of his listeners to his cause. I think that the 
reasons for this lack of influence lie in the nature of the medium, and 
I think that few people other than professional radio people realise how 
ephemeral a thing radio is. 


Recently the B.B.C. have carried out scientific tests taking a sample 
of about twenty thousand people, people, of all ages and classes and 
levels of education, in order to find out how much listeners remember of 
what they hear in a broadcast. The results were extraordinary. It 
seems that the average person can concentrate on a broadcast—that is, give 
his full attention—for about five to seven minutes. I am relying on my 
memory for this. From then up to fifteen minutes his attention wanders to 
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a varying extent. But after fifteen minutes the spoken word broadcast 
becomes, as far as the average listener is concerned, almost a complete 
waste of time. He remembers less and less of what he hears as the talk 
continues after about seven minutes. If the listener is questioned fairly 
soon after the talk has ended he will be able to recall three or four of 
the main points of the talk, but by the next day all the facts or rather the 
memory of them has disappeared, and only a general impression remains. 
This being so, it is easy to understand why the long term and the short 
term influence of radio as a political force is as ineffective as I think it is. 


It has been said that if you tell people the same thing over and over 
again in the end they will come to believe it. Goebbels believed this, 
but in my view that is not true. Tell people the same thing over again 
and the only result will be that they will switch off. 


If we think of this question in terms of party politics—of course 
there are other ways of looking at it but I’ll deal with those in a moment— 
if we think in terms of party politics we can divide the listeners into pros, 
antis, and what we call in England the floating voter. It is easy for the 
practised microphone user to make the pros more enthusiastically pro, 
but if by next morning the antis, to say nothing of the floaters, have for- 
gotten most of what was said, what lasting influence can the radio have? 


Of course in practice what happens is that the listener hears the 
same facts and arguments that he has read in the newspapers and if he 
is in agreement with them, the broadcast will strengthen his agreement, 
but it is equally true that if he does not agree the radio is unlikely to make 
any difference; and if the radio speaker’s personality does not appeal to 
the listener then his opponents will be strengthened in their opposition. 
And however popular the speaker has been in some other field, if he 
talks down to his audience or bullies them he will do much more harm than 
good. 


Now I will agree that in the sphere of world politics the picture is a 
little different. In most countries the broadcaster on world affairs is 
able to exert a greater influence than the speaker dealing with domestic 
politics for three reasons; first, there is less division of opinion; secondly, 
the majority of his listeners are less well informed; and thirdly, a great 
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many of them are not really interested. That is a regrettable fact but 
we've got to face it. 


The radio speaker is unlikely to persuade the informed minority to 
change their opinions but he can strengthen them in their beliefs. 


The uninformed listeners who can be persuaded to listen are in the 
main, I believe, wishful thinkers; they will believe what they want to 
believe, as they did at home at the time of Munich, and as the Germans 
did in the years before the war. The real value of radio in foreign affairs 
is as a medium of information. And a properly conducted public service 
radio working in a democracy can, and I believe does, do more than any 
other medium to increase the number of well informed citizens. 


T think that during the last dozen years or so the B.B.C. has done an 
enormously valuable job in encouraging an interest in foreign affairs in 
its listeners. I travel over most of the world and I am intensely interested 
in policies, so that I am speaking from some experience when I say that 
I believe that the people of Great Britain are better informed in foreign 
affairs than the people of most countries; and this is very largely due to 
the B.B.C.; but this is a matter of information, and not influence. 


Now I’ve dealt perhaps over fully with the B.B.C. and its influence, 
partly because I know most about it, and partly because there are at the 
present time some influential people in England who profess to be afraid 
of the power that the B.B.C. has by reason of its monopoly. These 
people seek to reduce the power of the Corporation by introducing com- 
petition in the form of sponsored television. Now I am not allowed to 
take sides in this controversy, but I have tried to show you something of 
the lengths the B.B.C. goes to be objective and impartial. Perhaps I 
can add a word here. 


Some years ago, it’s quite a long time ago as a matter of fact, there 
was a labour dispute in which the government of the day was siding 
rather heavily with the employers—quite properly I’m sure. Now the 
Minister of Labour intimated to the B.B.C. that he would like to speak 
on the subject of the dispute. The B.B.C. agreed to give him time on 
the air but at the same time pointed out that they would feel bound te 
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give the mens’ leader—he was the secretary of their trade union—the same 
privilege. The broadcast did not take place. 


I’ve tried to give you my reasons for thinking that the radio is not a 
great political force. Now is it any more powerful as an educator? Of 
course the word education covers an enormous field. It won’t be denied 
that in a democratic country the proper function of the radio is to inform, 
to educate, and to entertain, and of course the main emphasis must be on 
entertainment. I think thatthe B.B.C.’s programmes are as well-balanced 
as any in the world, and they have had considerable success in raising the 
standard of public taste in things like music and drama, in creating an 
intelligent audience for broadcasts on current affairs, all of which you can 
call education. But this success is largely due to a realistic approach. 
And any attempts to influence the listener have usually failed and 
attempts to educate him against his will also fail. I remember before 
the war the campaign to improve the townsman’s behaviour when he 
visited the countryside. Before every holiday there were exhortations not 
to leave litter lying about and not to Jeave farm gates open. I know 
of no evidence to show that the compaign had any success whatever. I’m 
sure the town dweller is nowadays better behaved in this way but 
this is due to the general raising in the standards of public behaviour for 
which the schools are probably responsible. 


No one enjoys being talked at or talked down to, and when this 
happens on the radio the listener either switches off or becomes annoyed. 
I can best illustrate this by telling you about what has been done with 
farm broadcasts which set out to educate agriculturists in better farming 
methods. 


In many countries of the Commonwealth, particularly in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, farm broadcasts are regarded as the most 
important ingredients in the radio programme. In point of fact both 
in Australia and Canada the rest of the radio programme is built round 
them, and even at home they are regarded as some of the most important 
of the spoken word broadcasts. 


Now until a few years ago these programmes always took the form 
of straight talks or discussions, and were given sometimes by experts and 
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sometimes by working farmers. By the way, I don’t wish to suggest 
that working framers are not experts. The programme always ran into 
the same kind of difficulty, either the listener tended to say when the 
expert was talking ‘that’s all very well in theory, but I wonder how that 
chap would get on if he was running my farm”, or if the speaker was a 
farmer himself, as it usually meant that the radio farmer was a little 
above the average level of education, the ordinary farmer would say 
“that advice, or that scheme, might work on a thousand acres run by a 
college trained farmer, but it wouldn’t do for my hundred and fifty 
acres.”” 


Well there it was. The radio organisations knew that their farming 
programmes were not having the success they should have, and it was 
imperative to improve the standard of farming. Canada was the first 
to find the solution and their example was quickly followed by Australia 
and the B.B.C. 


They decided to sugar the small pill of advice or education, if you 
like to call it that, with a great deal of attractive radio and as most of 
you know the result was the “family” serials which today have a larger 
audience than almost any other type of programme. In these serials 
which give a dramatised account of every aspect of life on the farm, 
such good advice as is introduced, is dealt with so subtly that it is 
swallowed almost unnoticed. 


The women listen even more than the men and they become valu- 
able allies on the side of good farming. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that these programmes are just as popular with townsfolk as with 
the people in the country and today millions of listeners in Britain would 
sooner miss a meal than the daily instalment of the ‘‘Archers”’. 


In this sense of the word “‘education” radio can become a powerful 
force provided no attempt is made to ram the education down the listener’s 
throat, and provided—and this is most important—no attempt is made 
to mislead him. 


But this kind of programme—I mean information and education 
programmes—only form a small part, sometimes a very small part, of 
the whole output of any station. However much you may dislike the 
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fact the great majority of radio listeners merely use the radio as a back- 
ground noise. 


The other evening I was very surprised to be told by an educated 


woman in these parts, a woman doing a most important job, that she 
could find Radio Ceylon on her set blindfold. 


But in spite of this the advocates of commercial radio and the critics 
of monopoly corporations say “‘trust the people’, the people are the best 
judges of what they want to listen to. But I am digressing. 


Now even when we deal with more formal education we must face 
up to the fact that the radio is still every imperfect medium. 


I hope that I shall be forgiven if I add a personal note here. It’s my 
job to try to make English the world language, the world lingua franca, 
but let me hasten to add that it is certainly not my job to do anything that 
detracts from the proper development and use of national languages. It 
is my hope that most people in the world will one day speak English in 
addition to their mother tongue. 


Well now, we try to do this—and we can claim to have had striking 
successes in most parts of the non-Communist world, and already to 
have taught many millions of people—we try to do this, by radio. But 
I will be the first to admit that radio is far inferior to a good—I repeat a 
good—teacher. Unfortunately throughout the world today there is a 
dearth of teachers of any kind, a shortage of classes, and a great shortage 
of schools, and in these conditions the radio is a priceless asset. But 
again I emphasise that you must have a willing listener. 


But even in those countries that have universal education and a 
sufficient number of teachers and schools the radio can still be a valu- 
able educator of children. It can provide a background against which 
classroom teaching can achieve a reality that it would not otherwise have. 
It can help to stimulate the child’s imagination and create in it a desire 
for knowledge and a love of learning. 


In adult education, in the more limited meaning of the phrase, it 
can do all these things even more effectively; and it is beyond doubt that 
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in many countries the radio has been mainly responsible for the great 
increase in adult education in the past twenty years. 


Now let me sum up by saying that as a political force the radio is, 
I think, on the whole, ineffective; and that for it to have any influence 
at all it needs an audience that wants to be influenced. With a hostile 
or indifferent audience the power is negligible. And in the field of wider 
education it sti!l needs the co-operation of the listener. 


When used for formal education of adults it can usually rely on the 
listener meeting the broadcaster more than half way, and so it is in this 
field, when it is used in the way that I have described as the technique 
of farming broadcasts, that the radio exerts its greatest influence. 


THE LAHORE CONFERENCE 


Report of the Pakistan Delegation 


The Commonwealth Relations Conference, held in Lahore, from 
March 17 to 27, 1954, was unanimously declared, by all who attended it, 
to be a success. The aim of this report is to determine in what that 
success consists and what kind of picture of the Commonwealth emerges 
from the Conference. 


At the outset, an atmosphere was established that enabled every 
speaker to express himself in forthright, measured and balanced language. 
It is true that the delegates were non-official and those who addressed 
the Conference did so in their personal capacities. But these considera- 
tions cannot alter the fact that the delegates were persons who individually 
enjoy an eminence in affairs lending a weight to their opinions which no 
unofficial status can diminish. As a result, if ever there were doubts in 
the minds of member-countries as to the views of their colleagues on major 
questions of strategy, economics, colonialism, racialism and other matters 
of equal importance, there car. be no doubt now. The level of debate 
was high, which is perhaps the main reason that out of the Conference 
accurate conclusions can be formed. 
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The chief merits were the inclusion of most Commonwealth problems, 
irrespective of their explosive nature, and the calm, frank and forbearing 
manner in which such problems were discussed. The racial problem 
of South Africa provides a distinct instance and one could not avoid a 
comparison with the rancorous bickerings on the subject which at the 
United Nations pass for debate. The atmosphere at Lahore was certainly 
not achieved by a placid and meaningless unanimity. The racial pro- 
blem again provides the example. The plea of the South African repre- 
sentatives that the word “apartheid” should occupy no place in the dis- 
cussion and that, instead, the Conference should view the matter in terms 
of “differential development” and “‘culture bar not colour bar’’ carried no 
acceptance. Such phrases were held to be euphemisms for something 
in its nature repugnant. 


Nevertheless, to pursue the South African problem a little further, 
the interesting point emerges that perhaps the fundamental trouble lies 
with the political immaturity of the white Afrikaners and their lack of 
confidence in themselves and of faith in the future. Considering the 
history of the Boers, it is more than possible that this is so and their mental 
confusion expresses itself in a racial policy that is not only wrong, but 
also certain to fail. If this assessment is correct, it means that in South 
Africa a glimmer of light is visible and the chance of a solution exists. 


It is regrettable that although, with respect to the Union, there are 
some grounds for supposing that the difficulties may in time be over- 
come, no such conclusion can be reached with respect to Kashmir. This 
intractable problem yielded nothing to the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. There was a reaffirmation of Pakistan’s willingness to accept 
any proposal that would take the dispute to a just settlement, which 
means nothing more than the decision of the people of Kashmir, arrived 
at by a free and fair plebiscite, and a willingness to accept an adverse 
decision of that plebiscite, if such should ensue. On the part of India, 
there was the familiar demonstration of Fabian tactics, skilful maybe in 
themselves, but shattering to any claim of a high moral standpoint on 
this, or any other, question. And India’s plea for time, after seven years 
of it and no offer of other assurances, was recognized as dilatory stra- 
tegy. The highlight of the discussion on Kashmir was the New Zealand 
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delegate’s proposal that troops from his country might be invited to help 
during the plebiscite period. This was approved by most delegations, 
accepted by Pakistan but rejected by India. 


It is the difference between Indian precept and Indian practice that 
makes the foreign policy of that nation the object of suspicion in more 
than one country of the world, and which contributed to a decision in 
Pakistan to accept military aid from America. This decision has the 
approval of the Commonwealth, although India entered caveats, more 
satisfactory, it must be admitted, in tone than the intemperate sugges- 
tions of Pandit Nehru that Pakistan’s sovereignty was in peril. It is un- 
questionable that Pakistan’s acceptance of American military aid in no 
respect runs counter to the general views of the Commonwealth and is, in 
fact, perfectly consistent with the policies of other Commonwealth 
nations on the same subject. 


But if further reasons were required to support the decisions which 
Pakistan has taken with respect to its own defence, the Conference pro- 
vided them during the discussions on security, which were the least satis- 
factory of all the debates. It is evident that the Commonwealth no 
longer disposes of forces which will ensure its defence; it seems also that 
the possibility of a common defence policy for the Commonwealth is re- 
mote. To some extent, however, there is a common denominator of 
defence. All nations of the Commonwealth are trained in similar 
weapons; they have similar doctrines of strategy and tactics and they share 
a military tradition which no nation would be foolish enough to under- 
estimate. But it is other and important aspects which weaken the solidity 
of the Commonwealth in terms of defence. 


It is clear that each member does not attach the same weight to the 
same things. India is loath to irritate China and would like clearer 
indications of the intentions of the Malenkov Government. Pakistan 
entertains a fear of aggression and looks askance at India. The Common- 
wealth countries, which have a European origin, view the entire defence 
problem as a pure question of Communist aggression, with Australia 
keeping a wary eye on Japan. This divergence of outlook is expressed 
also in the measures which various Commonwealth nations have adopted 
in the way of security. India pursues a policy of neutralism; Pakistan 
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after long hesitation seems about to join the United States in a scheme of 
defence; Australia and New Zealand have already joined with the United 
States in the ANZUS Pact; and Canada, along with the United Kingdom, 
is entirely committed to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In 
addition, the United Kingdom finds itself involved in the European De- 
fence Community and its special responsibilities. 


One thing is certain. None of the Commonwealth members attaches 
any great importance to the ability of the United Nations to maintain 
peace and that is why each member has chosen a path which it considers 
best suited to its peaceful interests. It can be argued that ANZUS and 
NATO and EDC have so weakened the United Nations as to make it 
ineffective in the maintenance of peace; alternatively, it can be said that 
it is because the United Nations is weak that these arrangements 
became necessary. Yet another view is that regional arrangements are 
entirely consistent with the United Nations and indeed necessary for the 
fulfilment of its purposes. What is far more important is the effect of 
pacts such as NATO, with their affiliations external to the Common- 
wealth, on certain issues which members of the Commonwealth feel to 
be of great significance. 


It can be taken as granted that in order to maintain their alliance, 
members of NATO must accommodate each other from time to time | 
and some Commonwealth nations find in this a grave danger. The Asian 
members, in particular, foresee that the necessity for this accommodation 
may well result in the strengthening of those countries, which are reluctant | 
to give up colonial possessions, even although the justification for holding | 
them, if ever there were any, has long passed. It will, in fact, be difficult | 
to prevent alliances, such as NATO, from being the indirect instrument 
of prolonging colonialism. To Asian members this seems a self-evident 
proposition and therefore every precaution is necessary so that NATO 
and similar pacts shall not be exposed to this dangerous criticism. Yet, 
at this Conference, for the first time. it seems that Canada, which is fully 
committed to NATO, learned with dismay, that her membership of 
NATO might bring in its train the charge that indirectly colonialism is 
being supported, a charge that is entirely repugnant to the spirit and 
outlook of the Canadian people. 
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The point is not trivial, either in its Commonwealth aspect or in its 
world aspect. The Asian members do harbour suspicion that the spirit 
of colonialism is by no means dead and this is not surprising in view of 
their own experience. They cannot forget that their own national aspira- 
tions did not come to fruition until long after those of other members 
of the Commonwealth, whose stock is of British or European origin, 
and the transfer of power in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent was preceded 
by a period of reluctance which finally gave way during the tense days of 
World War II. Nevertheless, it is admitted that threre is no precedent 
in history to the voluntary relinquishment of power by the British in 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Asian members are disposed to 
ask why it is that the desperate nihilism of the Mau Mau came to grow 
up in Kenya and to ask, not whether self-rule will be granted to colonial 
peoples, but how soon? 


Admittedly there are signs of progress and the outlook expressed 
from Rhodesia gave cause for satisfaction, but even there, it is doubtful 
whether the rate of progress will suffice and the suggestion that it might 
be necessary, at a later stage, to moderate the speed of that progress by an 
adjustment of franchise qualifications, arouses misgiving. It may be 
that the peoples of Asia and Africa, long subjected to foreign rule, feel a 
little too impatient but they are entitled to regulate their own destinies and 
it is better to err on the side of liberty than on the side of repression. 
The plain fact is that in all those territories, where the white population 
now constitutes a dominant minority, the day must be foreseen, when 
that section of the community will yield its present political supremacy 
to a coloured majority and justify itself by its skill and, as has been 
suggested, by its ability to act as a creative minority. 


That a spirit of co-operation and mutual help does exist among 
Commonwealth nations was best proved during the discussions on aid for 
under-developed countries. The more advanced and prosperous mem- 
bers unanimously recognised that to help the less advanced was not merely 
a question of political expediency, but a humanitarian duty. There is 
no doubt that under-developed countries may look forward to continued, 
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and even increasing, assistance from their colleagues in the Common- 
wealth. From Canada a clear desire was expressed to contribute in 
much larger measure through the Colombo Plan and the United Kingdom 
was fully amenable to every suggestion that would help the under-deve- 
loped nations to advance their economies and cure the poverty that 
oppresses millions of people within the Commonwealth. 


On their side, the Asian members who, in this matter, are receivers 
rather than givers, were able to show that they have endeavoured to requite, 
by their own exertions, the help they have received. Their efforts are 
not negligible and during the Conference they were recognised. During 
one of those informal, but frequently important, talks which take place 
otherwise than at the Conference table, the interesting point emerged 
that instances have occurred in which nations, receiving foreign aid, 
have used the money for purposes other than those for which it was 
intended. It was certainly not suggested that any Commonwealth nation 
had been guilty of this misappropriation which, later enquiries show, 
has actually happened. But no one now believes that such a possibility 
could ever exist with any member of the Commonwealth and in this res- 
pect the Conference served yet another useful purpose in dispelling what 
might have remained a lurking suspicion. 


On the question of assurances for the security of capital invested in 
the under-developed countries, the position was somewhat less certain 
and it may well be that Asian members should reconsider the terms on 
which they are prepared to accept such capital. The problem is not a 
simple one. The Asian countries do not want to find themselves in the 
hands of foreign capitalists and they cannot afford the risks involved 
in a flight of capital, should they allow free movement of foreign money 
brought into their countries. Such violent movements of capital have 
happened within the Commonwealth in recent years, particularly in 
South Africa, when the Labour Government came into power in 1945 
in the United Kingdom and subsequently went out of office. The right 
given to repatriate capital is an assurance of honest intention, but it is 
not as great an encouragement as many people are apt to think. An 
investor is not as unxious to have his money handed back to him, as to 
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have a steady and remunerative investment enjoying equality of treat- 
ment with respect to local law and administration. Local participation 
and the employment of local nationals, in the higher as well as the lower 
grades, are evidently quite acceptable; but equality of treatment, and 
security of the investment itself, rather than the money put into it, are 
clearly matters weighing heavily with likely sources. 


From Pakistan came the suggestion that the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Company should open its sharelists to Commonwealth 
citizens, a proposal which will undoubtedly find its way to the city 
of London, although in this particular instance there may be difficulties. 
But the Commonwealth Development Finance Company has no mono- 
poly and there is no reason to prevent another and similar organisation 
being floated with similar objects. We are told that the policy of the 
Pakistan Government is to accumulate reserves of foreign exchange and 
presumably those reserves must be invested somewhere. There could 
scarcely be a better method than by taking shares in a prudently managed 
finance corporation, established perhaps in London, which is an excel- 
lent centre for business of this kind. Such an organisation would under- 
take investments in fast-growing countries, like Canada, and the dividends 
would provide regular additions to the foreign exchange reserves of 
vulnerable countries like Pakistan, which are obliged to depend almost 
exclusively on the sale of raw materials for foreign exchange earnings. 
No doubt, this is a matter on which there is much to be said on both 
sides; but the proposal has undoubted attractions which should not be 
ignored and the amount to be invested does not have to be very large. 


Quite appropriately, the Conference ended with a discussion on the 
Commonwealth itself. That the bonds uniting the members seem to be 
tenuous was hardly in dispute, and yet every member seemed content 
with its membership. Not one of them showed any desire to leave and 
there are, of course, good reasons for this. In the first place, the mere 
fact that there is freedom to go at any time proves that no one stands 
beneath any irksome obligation. The members of the Commonwealth 
are, for historic reasons, permeated with similar and congenial ideas on 
many, though by no means all, matters important in life. Between 
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Commonwealth members there exists a special relationship, which pro- 
vides a special channel of approach, and, without this special channel, 
there might in many cases have been no approach at all. It would be 
unrealistic to deny that there are dangers to the unity of the Common- 
wealth and perhaps it is not now necessary to enumerate them, and yet 
the consciousness that such dangers exist is itself evidence of the desire 
that this unity be preserved. 


A good deal was said to show that the Commonwealth is valuable, 
not only to its members, and to the colonies, which are not yet full mem- 
bers, but to the world at large; and the justification for its continued 
existence was well set forth. And yet, it seems in retrospect, that this 
justification was less well stated in the words of delegates, than in the fact 
of the Conference itself. 


From the point of view of Pakistan, the Conference was of advantage 
also because it provided an opportunity for her problems and attitudes to 
be understood by important leaders of world opinion and thought. 
Pakistan’s problems are very difficult ones for a new country. Her atti- 
tudes have been widely misrepresented. There is no external problem 
of Pakistan that was not discussed threadbare in the Conference. There 
was no attitude of hers which did not elicit the outspoken sympathy of 
most delegations. The Conference showed great keenness as well as 
forebearance in having a detailed discussion of the Kashmir question. 
As for our internal problems, the delegates by moving around, saw them 
for themselves. 


If the fact of the Conference having been held at all was the most 
important for the Commonwealth, the fact of its having been held in 
Pakistan was the most important for Pakistan. The eminent men who 
gathered at Lahore went happy and satisfied. However “the efficient but 
quiet management of the Conference from the beginning to the end”, on 
which we were so generously complimented, could not have been achieved, 
but for the delegates’ own patience, good humour and cooperation. 











